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praying, and singing, as well as sitting in|given. Inthe meeting I had a sense that the 
silence, may be all formally done, but what|favors bestowed had not been attended to as 
will the profit be? Is it not like people com-|should have been. 
ing together to do a piece of business, and| 10th. We had a meeting consisting of many 
pretending at it and doing nothing, no more|people at North Castle, where my mind was 
it may be than to talk about it and go away,|remarkably impressed with a sense of the 
having only the outside appearance? Can we}glitter of the world filling the mental view, 
suppose that such an offering will be accept-|and the danger attending. I said: The voice 
able to a God who sees the very secrets of the|said, ‘Cry, what shall I ery? All flesh 1s 
heart, and knows whether there is sincerity | grass, and all the goodliness of man is as the 
there or not? It was a close, searching time,|flower of the field, the grass withereth and 
and formality was examined in divers ways,|the flower thereof fadeth, but the Word of 
and the meeting ended solemnly. God endureth forever.’ A lengthy and im- 
6th. We attended the meeting at Croton.|pressive testimony I was enabled to bear at 
It was not large, and mostly of others than/|that time. 
Friends. My exercise was lengthy. I began| 13th. The Monthly Meeting at Purchase, 
with, He that loveth me, I will love, but he|which we attended. I endeavored to cali the 
that despiseth me shall be lightly esteemed. |attention of the dear young people to the re- 
It is commanded, Thou shalt love the Lord|membrance of the many favors conferred on 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy|them, such who have often had the visitations 
soul, mind and strength. So itis evident, that|of Divine love renewed on their minds. I 
we must love Him more than any worldly|mentioned the attachment of David to Jona- 
enjoyment, for the Divine Master said, He|than, who said, very pleasant hast thou been 
that loveth father or mother more than me is|to me, thy love exceeding great. How he 
not worthy of me, and he that loveth wife or|bewailed his beloved Jonathan! who followed 
children more than me is not worthy of me.|a tall leader to the towering heights of Mount 
So we must love Him supremely above all|Gilboa, where was neither dew nor rain, nor 
earthly things. if we would obtain His love|fields of offering. Here he fell and many more, 
and favor. In order to worship Him accept-|who followed a leader that God had left and 
ably, we must have our treasure in heaven,|answered no more. It was a solemn, search- 
for where our treasure is, there our hearts will|ing time. 
be also; where our treasure is, there will our| 14th. We were at an appointed meeting at 
adoration be paid, there our bearts and minds|Mamaroneck. It was to me a very precious 
will go ; thus to be true worshippers, we must|meeting. I labored to raise and encourage a 
love Him above all. diffident, tried and depressed state; and to 
7th. Attended Salem Meeting. Death reign-|discourage a too forward and active one. It 
ed, as I believe. A poorer meeting I scarcely | was a much-favored meeting, and comfortably 
ever sat in, for a long time; but at length [}owned by Israel’s Shepherd.” 
felt way to open to state several ideas,among| At Stonybrook, New Jersey, having men- 
which was, that I believed it was as impossi-|tioned his prospect of having a meeting, the 
ble for a mere man to preach the gospel, as it| Friend at whose house he was, he says, ‘ en- 
would be for him to make a world. This I|quired for my certificate, and carped at several 
suppose we all agree is impossible, and so l|things. I answered all his enquiries, and 
believe in regard to preaching the gospel ; for}showed him my certificate, and withal let him 
the gospel of Christ is the power of God unto|know he was more exact and nice than any I 
salvation. Afterwards I held out encourage-jhad met with before; his enquiries were to 
ment to a tried, discouraged state, and advised | me, too much like peevishness and unfriendli- 
to faithfulness. The meeting ended with|ness. However he sent some notice about, 
solemnity. and we staid and were kindly treated after- 
8th. A rainy morning, and we are six miles} ward.” The meeting was a small one. In it 
from the meeting. I was somewhat unwell|J. H. spoke of worship, and in his memoranda 
with a headache and cold. The Friend [with|makes this comment: “I have often had to 
whom we lodged] had pressed us hard to go|call the attention of people to this subject, and 
home with him, which I was not quite free to|to endeavor to impress it on their minds as 
do, but we submitted to his importunity. Wejclosely as I could. O how much it is ne- 
rode through the rain, and got well there.|glected! 
The meeting collected, but not large. Wesat} 20th. At East Branch, way opened to set 
down in silence, and continued so until near|an inberitance in the Truth above all the 
the close, when I made some remarks relative | splendid wealth and glittering show this world 
to silent worship, in which I stated, that I be-|can afford. A bare subsistence with it, is to 
lieved 1 had improved more in silent meetings|be preferred to the enjoyment of great posses- 
than from preaching; that I thought both|sions and much pomp and show without it. 
silence and preaching were proper, each in|For if we compare one in the midst of great 
moreover added, for such the Father seeketh|their proper place. After meeting we dined, wealth, but in deep bodily distress, and just 
to worship Him. I believe it is very possible’ at Daniel Sutton’s, and I was informed that|ready to depart out of this world, with no 
for form to take place so that nothing of the|there had been four appointed meetings at|hope of comfort in the next; and one with 
substance remains. Thus | believe preaching, |thig place in two weeks, and much counsel |little earthly riches, on the point of expiring, 
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For “The Friend” 
John Heald. 
(Continned from page 21.) 

“7th mo. 2d, 1815. At Oswego Meeting, we 
were divinely favored together; a time to be 
remembered. I began with: How do you 
think our hearts and minds should be disposed, 
when we present ourselves before the most 
higb God, to make an offering to Him? I 
went on with a pressing invitation to the 
youth to close in with the heavenly call, and 
enlarged on what the Queen of Sheba ad- 
mired so much. When she saw the waiting 
of Solomon’s servants, and the attendance of 
his ministers, there was no more strength left 
in her. [I expressed the desire] that others 
could be induced to see what I believed was 
typified by the waiting of the servants, each 
in his or her place ; and the attendance of the 
ministers, each in his or her own service; the 
attention such are giving, drawn forth in gos- 
pel love. Could individuals but witness how 
these part with their connections, as husbands 
with their wives, and wives with their hus- 
bands, and these with dear and tender chil- 
dren, desirous to meet again, if the will of God 
be such, but if not, that the survivors may be 
enabled to say, thy will be done, O Father; 
and when these come and attend faithfully to 
their duty, laboring in the ability received, 
{would they suppose all] this to be for the 
entertainment of an assembly for an hour, 
affording delight, and then [for the impres- 
sion] to pass away like an early dew or a 
morning cloud, and leave scarcely a trace in 
the minds of many ? 

5th. Attended the meeting at Peekskill. 
It was dull for some time and trying. I said: 
I suppose we almost all believe that religious 
meetings are designed and intended to wor- 
ship the Lord our maker; but are they an- 
swering the end for which they were insti- 
tuted. This 1 believe it becomes us to con- 
sider. The Divine Master has left the clearest 
testimony on this subject I ever met with in 
all my reading. He said the hour cometh and 
now is, that the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth. He 
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and having a glorious immortality in view, 
how much the latter is to be preferred. 

In the afternoon, at Upper Freehold, ability 
was given to encourage the youth in the paths 
of virtue, and they were told that closing in 
with offered mercy was the safest way to shun 
the paths of infidelity, which some had fallen 
into because they had first wilfully gone 
wrong.” 

From this place he proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, visiting some meetings on the way, and 
having purchased a carriage and harness for 
$45, he and his companion continued their 
journey home, where he arrived on the 12th 
of 8th mo. 1815, after an absence of ten months 
and fifteen days. He says: “We found all 
well, and had enjoyed good health during the 
time we were away. For these and many 
other favors and blessings, I feel thankful to 
the Preserver of men.” 


——__~+s—___ 


National Observatory—Deseription of the King of 
Clocks. 


A Washington correspondent furnishes the 
following description of the great clock at the 
national observatory: And now about this 
wonderful king of clocks, which is to control 
such a number of subordinates in so important 
a matter. Suppose, after everything has been 
arranged and is working charmingly, that 
clock should suddenly stop! Would all the 


other clocks connected with it stop at the 
precise moment, or would they run on their 
own account and perform all manner of tricks? 
Who can estimate the consequences that might 
ensue? Well, the probability is that no great 


disarrangement of things and matters could 
follow; but such an event is not at all likely 
to occur. Since 1845 this clock has been in 
constant use, and is only stopped every tenth 
year to be cleaned. It is a large pendulum 
clock, of the kind known as “astronomical,” 
with a silver dial and self-regulating mercury 
pendulum. It is inclosed in a dark mahog- 
any case, with glass windows in the front 
exhibiting the dial and pendulum, while the 
works are covered in a sealed case to prevent 
dust from getting in. The clock, which, with 
the case and pendulum, is about five feet in 
height, does not stand upon the floor, but is 
attached by means of clamps, to a solid square 
granite pillar, weighing some fifty or sixty 
tons, which passes through the floor without 
touching it, and through the cellar and earth 
below until it reaches the solid rock. This 
is done to prevent any movement in the build- 
ing, such as people walking on the floors and 
stair-cases, from jarring the clock, which is as 
motionless as the rock upon which it rests. 
It is placed in a corner of the ‘chronometer 
room,” in the east wing of the building, 
where it is in the shade, and the stone pier to 
which it is attached is surrounded by a sub- 
stantial railing or balustrade, to prevent con- 
tact with the clock. Nothing short of an 
earthquake could cause this distinguished 
member of the clock family to lose his equil- 
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you so much nearer the grave. It knows no 
mercy, no delay. And the seconds make up 
the minutes, the minutes the hours, and hours 
the days, and the days make years, of which 
we mortals have but a scant allowance com- 
pared with time. Days go and years go, and 
we are no more; but the sun goes on its course, 
and the clock ticks on, “ tick, tick, tick,” for 
new generations ; and so on, until—? 

This mechanical wonder was made by the 
celebrated firm of Parkinson & Frodsham, of 
Change alley, London. It is wound up every 
eight days by the officer in charge of the 
chronometer room, and is each time wound 
up at precisely the same hour, minute and 
second. There is another clock, used in mak- 
ing certain astronomical observations, and 
held in reserve if any accident should befal 
the Frodsham. This was made by Bond, in 
Boston, and is very nearly as accurate as the 
celebrated English clock which gives us the 
American standard of time. 

To furnish the exact time is not the only 
important task which devolves upon this 
clock, as we shall presently see. There are 
in the same room with it a number of heavy, 
closed boxes, arranged in rows and hollow 
squares, all securely locked. These contain 
the chronometers of the navy, used on our 
men-of-war when in commission, and there 
are in these cases about two hundred of them, 
every one of which is regularly wound up and 
kept going. Not all of these, however, are 
the property of the navy; some are here on 
trial and belong to the manufacturers, as the 
law demands that every chronometer shall be 
tested for a certain length of time before it is 
purchased. There are here chronometers of 
all kinds, of almost every famous make, and 
from every country. There are some very 
old and historical chronometers that saw ser- 
vice on Lake Erie and participated in Perry’s 
victory ; and quite anumber have been through 
our late war. They are all kept constantly 
going and regulated by means of the standard 
clock in the corner; and a careful record is 
kept of each, showing precisely how much it 
gains or loses in a given period. To facilitate 
the regulation of these chronometers a very 
simple but clever contrivance is brought into 
play. By touching a spring on the standard 
clock, the vibrations of the pendulum are 
audibly recorded by the taps of an electro- 
magnet, at regular intervals of one second. 
It would, of course, be impossible for the ob- 
server to have his eyes on the second dial of 
the standard clock, and on that of the chro- 
nometer he is about to compare with it at the 
same time; but by this arrangement he is en- 
abled to follow with his eyes the motions of 
the second hand of the chronometer, while his 
ear tells him if these motions correspond with 
those of the pendulum and second hand of the 
large clock. In this manner he sees, every 
day, through all the chronometers, comparing 
each with the standard clock, and making up 
their record. When a ship of the navy goes 
to sea a requisition is sent for its chronome- 


ibrium ; “ tick, tick, tick, tick,” it has told off| ters to this place ; and only such are issued as 


the seconds and the hours in times of war and 
times of peace, and will do so, doubtless, for 
many years to come. It may sound curious 
for me to say so, but it was really witha 
strange feeling of awe that I stood before this 


have been thoroughly tested. A statement 
is furnished with each, which gives the amount 
of time gained or lost in a given period, so 
that, in making observations and deductions, 
the deviation in the chronometer may be rec- 


clock, which, while it shows the ingenuity of| tified. As the safety of a ship to a great ex- 


man, yet shows how vain would be his efforts 
to stop the hands of time. Every tick you 
hear is a second lost and gone—and brings 


tent depends on its chronometer, the import- 
ance of having them as near absolutely cor- 
rect and exact as possible will, of course, be 


seen; and that explains the great care taken 
of them and the reason why their record must 
be kept with such unfailing accuracy. To 
Commander James H. Gillis is at present in- 
trusted the care of these delicate instruments 
and of the “standard of time,” and no one 
else is permitted to touch the clock and chro- 
nometers, or the telegraphic apparatus in con- 
nection therewith. 
cemenipiivinsaians 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

Extract from a sermon delivered at Stock- 
port, Eng., by Samuel Fothergill, on the 20th 
of the Eleventh month, 1768. 

“T confess with respect to an instantaneous 
work, ‘I have not so learned Christ:’ Far be 
it from me to judge another man’s servant, 
but I have not so learned Christ, as to know 
it to be an instantaneous, but a gradual work. 
Some think there is a sudden death to sin, 
and a new birth to righteousness, in a mo- 
ment. I have not traced the conduct of people 
professing the Christian religion, with an un- 
charitable eye ; but I have often observed that 
instantaneous work to be of short lived con- 
tinuance: I have seen some recur back again 
to their sins, and their latter end has been 
worse than their beginning. When God said, 
Let there be light, there was light, a succes- 
sion of days and nights, the beauties of the 
creation were gradually brought forth, till 
man was made in God’s image. 

“T have not been destitute of some degree 
of religious exptrience ; the praise I dedicate 
to God, the fruits to your service. Religion 
has worn this aspect with me, it has been a 
gradual work, a gradual advancement from 
faith to faith ; but when people are enriched 
with unfelt truths, they call a strong persua- 
sion of the mind, faith, when it is only an 
opinion. The faith that works by love, sub- 
verts the strongholds of Satan, restores people 
to a state of acceptance with God, impressing 
the features of the king of heaven upon all 
their actions; but this opinion, this mistaken 
opinion, would pass by redemption from all 
iniquity, the leaven of the kingdom, would 
lead to a variety of actions, abundance of 
words and professions, and set the mind afloat 
above that sacred leaven, that unspeakable 
gift, which cannot be fully uttered. The Lord 
preserve us from this dangerous mistake. 

* * * «This unspeakable gift, the religion 
of Jesus, works secretly, powerfully and ef- 
fectually : sometimes it draws to expressions, 
oftentimes otherwise: the occasion of praise 
ceased not when there was silence in heaven 
for half an hour. May we so hide the word 
in our hearts, as to witness its progress there. 
1 have feared the multitude of conversation 
has betrayed the minds of the people; been 
afraid of people talking away religion by fre- 
quent use, familiarizing their minds to treat 
the things of God not with that feeling rever- 
ence, flowing from this unspeakable gift. Far 
be it from me to enfeeble any mind bent after 
things of the greatest moment. I know I re- 
gret with you, the too general conversation 
of the world goes upon other subjects; and 
things appertaining to life and godliness, are 
rather objects of contempt and derision, than 
of that humble, reverential awe that becometh 
us. This is too much the case; yet there is a 
possibility of talking away religion, by a mul- 
tiplicity of conversation, passing beyond our 
own light. I would rather endeavor to know 
what the Holy Ghost meant by that silence 
in heaven for half an hour, than make religion 
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too cheap by conversation ;—keep it in the 
heart; too much discourse carries off the 
essence of religion ; keep the mind as a garden 
enclosed ; a proper attention to this unspeak- 
able gift, will tend moro to comfort and 
strengthen than a profession of words which 
carries away the proper sensibility of our 
state and condition. I know the matter re- 
quires distinction; I want not to discourage 
anything of an heavenly birth; but fear some 
have been carried out of their depth, the 
divine spirit of religion has been evaporated. 
greatly to their loss. Let not those who care 
for none of these things, run into discourse 
subversive of religion. Wisdom leads in the 
middle paths of judgment; and though the gift 
is unspeakable, yet we have a right under- 
standing of the effects upon our own minds. 
We know there is a sun in the firmament, we 
feel its warmth, it extends its light and warmth 
through the globe, but the utmost intent of 
its nature is inexplicable: the division of its 
rays, the source of its heat, after what man- 
ner placed in the planetary world, or how 
formed : these things are inexplicable. So it is 
with the Sun of Righteousness; but though 
the properties of the sun be unspeakable, we 
know, we rejoice in its effect; we have in- 
dubitable proofs of its existence. So the un- 
speakable gift, the Sun of Righteousness; to 
enlighten men, to guide them in wisdom, to 
replenish their affections, and set them on 
things above, though an unspeakable gift, 
yet intelligible, reaches the minds of men, 
affects them, quickens them, raises them from 
death and dead works, to a contemplation of 
those things which are of infinite importance.” 


ficers once began to build on the handle of a|paws and passed to the second pair of feet, 
chest in the cabin of my canoe, when we were] which, in their turn, convey them to the large 
stationary at a place for several days. It was|foliated expansions of the hind shanks which 
so intent on its work that it allowed me tojare adapted normally in bees, as every one 
inspect the movements of its mouth with a|knows, for the collection of — The mid- 
lens whilst it was laying on the mortar./dle feet pat the growing pellets of mortar on 
Every fresh pellet was brought in with a/the hind legs to keep them in a compact shape 
triumphant song, which changed to a cheerful|as the particles are successively added. The 
busy hum when it alighted and began to work. |little hodsmen soon have as much as they can 
The little ball of moist clay was laid on the|carry, and they then fly off. I was for some 
edge of the cell, and then spread out around |time puzzled to know what the bees did with 
the circular rim by means of the lower lip|the clay; but I had afterwards plenty of op- 
guided by the mandibles. The insect placed| portunity for ascertaining. They construct 
itself astride over the rim to work, and, on|their combs in any suitable crevice in trunks 
finishing each addition to the structure, took |of trees or perpendicular banks, and the clay 
a turn round, patting the sides with its feet|is required to build up a wall so as to close the 
inside and out before flying off to gather a/gap, with the exception of a small orifice for 
fresh pellet. 1t worked only in sunny weather, |their own entrance and exit. Most kinds of 
and the previous layer was sometimes not|Meliponz are in this way masons as well as 
quite dry when the new coating was added.|workers in wax and pollen-gatherers. One 
The whole structure takes about a week to|little species (undescribed) not more than two 
complete. I left the place before the gay little|lines long, builds a neat tubular gallery of 
builder had quite finished her task: she did|clay, kneaded with some viscid substance out- 
not accompany the canoe, although we moved |side the entrance to its hive, besides blocking 
along the bank of the river very slowly. On|up the crevice in the tree within which it is 
opening closed nests of this species, which are|situated. The mouth of the tube is trumpet- 
common in the neighborhood of Mahica, I al-|shaped, and at the entrance a number of the 
ways found them to be stocked with small|pigmy bees are always stationed apparently 
spiders of the genus Gastracantha, in the usual |acting as sentinels. 
half-dead state to which the mother wasps| A hive of the Melipona fasciculata, which I 
reduce the insects which are to serve as food|saw opened, contained about two quarts of 
for their progeny. pleasantly-tasted liquid honey. The bees, as 
Besides the Pelopseus there were three or|already remarked, have no sting, but they 
four kinds of Trypoxylon, a genus also found|bite furiously when their colonies are dis- 
in Europe, and which some naturalists have|turbed. The Indian who plundered the hive 
supposed to be parasitic, because the legs are|was completely covered by them; they took 
not furnished with the usual row of strong|a particular fancy to the hair of his head, and 
bristles for digging, characteristic of the fami.|fastened on it by hundreds. I found forty- 
ly to which it belongs. The species of Try-|five species of these bees in different parts of 
poxylon, however, are all building wasps ; two|the country ; the largest was half an inch in 
of them which I observed (T. albitarse and an |length ; the smallest were extremely minute, 
undescribed species) provision their nests with |some kinds being not more than one-twelfth 
spiders, a third (T. aurifrons) with small cater-|of an inch in size. These tiny fellows are 
pillars. Their habits are similar to those of|often very troublesome in the woods, on ac- 
the Pelopzus ; namely, they carry off the clay |count of their familiarity ; they settle on one’s 
in their mandibles, and have a different song|face and hands; and, in crawling about, get 
when they hasten away with the burthen, to|into the eyes and mouth, or up the nostrils. 
that which they sing whilst at work. Try-| Whilst on the subject of bees, | may men- 
poxylon albitarse, which is a large black kind, |tion that the neighborhoods of Santarem and 
three-quarters of an inch in length, makes aj Villa Nova yielded me about 140 species. 
tremendous fuss whilst building its cell. It|The genera are for the most part different 
often chooses the walls or doors of chambers|from those inhabiting Europe. A very large 
for this purpose, and when two or three are|number make their cells in hollow twigs and 
at work in the same place, their loud hum-|branches. As in our own country, the in- 
ming keeps the house in an uproar. The cell |dustrious nest-b.. 'ding kinds are attended by 
is a tubular structure about three inches in|other species whicn do not work or store up 
length. T.aurifrons, a much smaller species, |food for their progeny, but deposit their ova 
makes a neat little nest shaped like a carafe ;|in the cells of their comrades. Some of these, 
building rows of them together in the corners |it is well known, counterfeit the dress and 
of verandahs. general figure of their victims. To all appear- 
But the most numerous and interesting of|ance this similarity of shape and colors be- 
the clay artificers are the workers of a species|tween the parasite and its victim is given for 
of social bee, the Melipona fasciculata. The|the purpose of deceiving the poor hard-work- 
Melipone in tropical America take the place jing bee, which would otherwise revenge itself 
of the true Apides, to which the European hive-|by slaying its plunderers. Some parasitic 
bee belongs, and which are here unknown ;|bees, however, have no resemblance to the 
they are —- much smaller insects than}species they impose upon ; probably they live 
the hive-bees and have no sting. The M.|together on more friendly terms, or have some 
fasciculata is about a third shorter than the|other means of disarming suspicion.— Bates’ 
Apis mellifica: its colonies are composed of an | Amazon. 
immense number of individuals ; the workers ee 
are generally seen collecting pollen in the} When the Lord called Samuel in Shiloh, the 
same way as other bees, but great numbers|pious youth supposed the call was outward 
are employed gathering clay. The rapidity|and ran to Eli, saying “thou calledst me ;” but 
and precision of their movements whilst thus it seems the voice had struck his spiritual ear 
engaged are wonderful. They first scrape the only, otherwise the high priest, who was with- 
clay with their mandibles ; the small portions jin hearing would have heard it as well as the 
gathered are then cleared by the anterior young prophet.— Fletcher. 




































Mason Wasps and Bees of Brazil. 

In the lower part of the Mahic& woods, 
towards the river, there is a bed of stiff white 
clay, which supplies the people of Santarem 
with material for the manufacture of coarse 
pottery and cooking utensils: all the kettles, 
saucepans, mandioca ovens, coffee-pots, wash- 
ing-vessels, and so forth, of the poorer classes 
throughout the country, are made of this same 
plastic clay, which occurs at short intervals 
over the whole surface of the Amazons valley, 
from the neighborhood of Par to within the 
Peruvian borders, and forms part of the great 
Tabatinga marl deposit. ‘To enable the ves- 
sels to stand the fire, the bark of a certain 
tree, called Caraipé, is burnt and mixed with 
the clay, which gives tenacity to the ware. 
Caraipe is an article of commerce, being sold, 
packed in baskets, at the shops in most of the 
towns. The shallow pits, excavated in the 
marly soil at Mahicd, were very attractive to 
many kinds of mason bees and wasps, who 
make use of the clay to build their nests with. 
I spent many an hour, watching their pro- 
ceedings: a short account of the habits o 
some of these busy creatures may be interest- 
ing. 

The most conspicuous was a large yellow 
and black wasp, with a remarkably long and 
narrow waist, the Pelopeus fistularis. It col- 
lected the clay in little round pellets, which 
it carried off, after rolling them into a con- 
venient shape in its mandibles. It came 
straight to the pit with a loud hum, and, on 
alighting, lost not a moment in beginning to 
work ; finishing the kneading of its little load 
in two or three minutes. The nest of this 
species is shaped like a pouch, two inches in 
length, and is attached to a branch or other 
projecting object. One of these restless arti- 
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For “The Friend.” 
Obedience. 

An ancient prophet of the Most High said : 
“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice 
of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
In accordance with this testimony our Holy 
Redeemer declared, ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven ;” and again on 
another occasion: ‘‘Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say ?” 

It is then clear that nothing will secure a 
substitute for unreserved obedience and sub- 
mission to the Lord’s manifested will. We 
may also learn from our blessed Saviour’s 
words, John vii.: “ My doctrine is not mine, 
but His that sent me. If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God,”—that thus doing the divine will 
is the appointed means by which poor, lost, 
blind man may be instructed in heavenly 
things, and made wise unto salvation. Our 
blessed Saviour has promised that the Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth, 
shall abide with his children forever; shall 
dwell with them, shall be in them, shall lead 
them into all truth, shall teach them all things 
and bring all things to their remembrance. 
What rich and ample provision is thus made 
for all our spiritual needs: nothing is lacking 
on the Lord’s part, but on ours unhappily 
there is too often a shrinking from the cross 
to our natural inclinations which would attend 
simple obedience to his teaching. May those 
who thus hesitate remember that if we stum- 
ble and fail here, there is an end of any pro- 
gressin our heavenward journey, for no divided 
offering will be accepted, the whole heart is 
called for, and entire dedication and obedience 
are required by Him who has done so much 
for us. 

The path of simple submission and obedi- 
ence leads to true peace, and is the only one 
on which the divine blessing rests. The in- 
spired prophet says, “If ye be willing and 
obedient ye shall eat the good of the land ;” 
and those who take Christ’s yoke upon them 
and endeavor to obey the gentle leadings of 
the Spirit and follow Him faitbfully, will 
surely find in the end that ‘“ godliness is pro- 
fitable for all things, havin ~ promise of the 
life that now is, and of .nat which is to 
come.” 

In the tender mercy and compassion of our 
dear Redeemer he visits his children in their 
early days, and invites them to give their 
hearts to him, and perhaps at the same time, 
points out some little sacrifice which he re- 
quires as a test of their love and obedience. 
When this is the case may none suffer the 
cruel enemy of their souls to deceive them 
with the false idea that Christ’s yoke is heavy, 
and his cross grievous to be borne. If cheer- 
ful obedience is yielded, our Saviour’s declara- 
tion will be found true, that his “ yoke is easy 

and his burden light.” More grace will be 
given together with a little of his sweet peace, 
so that such will increasingly desire that He 
may rule and reign supreme in their hearts, 
and lead them safely through the dangers, and 
trials and temptations of this life, and finally 
receive them with all his ransomed and re- 
deemed ones into that kingdom of peace, joy 
and holiness which will endure forever. 
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Selected. 
“WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


Watching! waiting! Lord, for thee, 
Watching for thy presence here, 
Waiting for thy coming near; 

Ope our eyes and bid us see 

That our life is hid in thee. 


When our life is dark and drear, 
Watching—still at thy command, 
Waiting for a brighter land. 

Let the dayspring soon appear 

Omen of thy presence near. 


When our life is bright and cheer, 
Watching, lest the Master come, 
Waiting, ’till our work be done; 

All with joy, and not with fear, 

Welcome! then thy presence near. 


Welcome! Will the summons wait, 
Watching, thro’ the valley’s shade, 
Waiting, Thou our guide and aid, 

At early dawn or evening late, 

Ope for us the pearly gate. 


Bid us freely enter in, 
Watching, then’s forever past! 
Waiting—Heaven is gained at last ; 
White our robes, and free from sin, 
Saviour, Lord, we'll enter in. 


LIVE TO DO GOOD. 


Live to do good ; but not with thought to win 
From man return of any kindness done; 
Remember Him who died on cross for sin, 
The merciful, the meek, rejected One: 
When He was slain for crime of doing good, 
Canst thou expect return of gratitude? 


Do good to all; but while thou servest best, 
And at thy greatest cost, nerve thee to bear, 
When thine own heart with anguish is opprest, 
The cruel taunt, the cold averted air, 
From lips which thou hast taught in hope to pray, 
And eyes whose sorrows thou hast wiped away. 


Still do thou good ; but for His holy sake 
Who died for thine; fixing thy purpose ever 
High as His throne no wrath of man can shake ; 
So shall He own thy generous endeavor, 
And take thee to His conqueror’s glory up, 
When thou hast shared the Saviour’s bitter cup. 


Do naught but good; for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is, ’gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for thy foe devote a brother’s life, 
Content to wait the recompense above ; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek, 
In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 


G. W. Bethune. 


Doctors and Medicines.—The following au- 
thentic story of a Chicago doctor will blend 
amusement with instruction: We are often 
told that doctors never take medicine of their 
own or any one else’s recommending. I was 
reminded of this a few months ago. I went 
into the office of one of Chicago’s most cele- 
brated physicians to obtain a prescription for 
a cold and hoarseness. While he was writing 
it out he casually mentioned that, having 
been out in the terrible storm of the previous 
day, a severe cold had resulted, and that in 
the morning he could scarcely speak aloud. 
As I folded the prescription—which was 
Egyptian to me, but seems to be the mother 
tongue of druggists—I ventured to inquire 
what he had taken for his hoarseness? ‘“ Loaf 
sugar and lemons,” was the placid reply. 
Well, that remedy of drugs was never used, 
for 1 found “loaf sugar and lemons” excel- 
lent. 


By ignorance is pride increased ; 

Those most assume who know the least: 
Their own self-balance gives them weight. 
But every other finds them light. 


English Colliers. 

A coal-pit viewed from the earth’s surface 
has not a very imposing appearance. It is 
simply a round hole, about twice the size of 
an ordinary table, and straddling over it is a 
sort of gallows, a wire rope, as thick as one’s 
wrist, hanging down over a wheel and lost in 
the depths below. 

By and by the action is reversed, a clinking 
is heard in the adjoining engine-shed, and up 
comes the “tub” (a square box holding 2200 
weight), filled with coal. I viewed the coarse, 
strong tub with approbation, making sure 
that as soon as it was emptied we should all 
get into it; but in this 1 was disappointed. It 
was not in the tub, but standing on the grat- 
ing on which the tub had stood, that we had 
to descend ; on the naked grating, with noth- 
ing to “hold on to” but a cross chain over- 
head. But the pit was only 600 feet deep, 
and the coal smoke that arose from the enor- 
mous mine furnace below was not unbearable 
by the time it had benumbed one’s senses a 
bit. 

Six hundred feet down, and a half a mile 
this way or that, under low arched roofs, from 
which depended frequent fleeces of fungus, 
snow white, and looking like lamb’s wool, 
and making the black walls, lit by feeble tal- 
low dips, stuck there in dabs of clay, blacker 
than ever. We all carried tallow dips, stuck 
in balls of clay, and in Indian file followed the 
“buttoy” and his foreman through the turn- 
ings and windings that led to the “ chambers” 
from which the coal was being hewn. 

Chambers are as wide as an ordinary street, 
and as high as the three-storied houses, and 
on every side, whenever the dingy light of 
the red-nosed dip was shifted, was revealed a 
human creature, naked to the waist and 
blacker than any sweep, and with a weapon 
in his hand that, in the uncertain light, looked 
like a tomahawk, grinning at you, making a 
dash with his weapon apparently in the direc- 
tion of your visage, but which alights harm- 
lessly on the face of the coal wall. Heavers, 
packers, tubbers, fillers—these are all men, 
and hard as the work is, they earn good wages. 
They don’t dislike the labor, and they are jolly 
enough—all except the boys, that so perpetu- 
ally haunted me after I returned from Staf- 
fordshire. It is villanously cruel to serve the 
poor little chaps so. 

The matter stands this way. The hewer 
is the man whose business it is to “ break in” 
at the foot of a coal wall. He lies on his side 
or on his stomach, and he breaks in with a 
pick right along for a length say twenty feet, 
a gap that is two feet or less in height. He 
pecks his way into the rock until he has bur- 
rowed sixteen or eighteen feet. Naturally, 
in the process of pecking, he makes a great 
deal of “slack,” or small coal, and the boy in 
question is called the “slack boy.”’ Regarded 
as a boy, as a human creature, he is slack in- 
deed. He is more like a large sized monkey. 
All fours is his perpetual posture, and he 
wears a leather girdle about his waist, from 
which an iron chain depends, the other end 
of it being attached to an iron cart. The slack 
boy has an iron shovel as well, and the busi- 
ness of his wretched life is to crawl in at the 
hole the hewer makes, to fill his cart with 
chips and dust, and then crawl out again with 
the load, always on his hands and knees, with 
his poor limbs hung about with a few rags of 
which nakedness might be ashamed.—London 
Society. 
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Dr. Livingstone on the East African Slave Trade. 


The following letter to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, dated Poonah, 18th of 5th mo. 1864, 
from Dr. Livingstone, in which he refers to 
the subject ever in his thoughts as an African 
traveller, will be read with new interest now 
that the mission of Sir Bartle Frere has been 
successful at Zanzibar :—“ We arived at Bom- 
bay on the 13th instant, after a passage of 
forty-four days from Zanzibar. From Zanzi- 
bar we crept along the African coast in order 
to profit by a current of at least one hundred 
miles a day. If Solomon’s ships went as far 
south as Sofala, as some suppose, they could 
not have done it during the southwest mon- 
soon against such a current. We went along 
beautifully till we got past the line; we then 
fell in with calm, which continued altogether 
243 days. The sea was as smooth as glass ; 
and as we had but one stoker, we could not 
steam more than ten hours at a time. By 
patience and perseverance we have at length 
accomplished our voyage of 2,500 miles, but 
now I feel at as great a loss as ever. I came 
here to sell my steamer, but with this comes 
the idea of abandoning Africa before accom- 
plishing something against the slave trade ; 
the thought of it makes me feel as though I could 
not lie at peace in my grave, with all the evils I 
know so well going on unchecked. What makes 
it doubly galling is, that while the policy of 
our government has, to a very gratifying ex- 
tent, been successful on the west coast, all 
efforts on the east coast have been rendered 
ineffectual by a scanty Portuguese convict 
population. The same measures have been 
in operation on the east coast, the same ex- 
pense, and the same dangers, the same heroic 
services have been performed by her Majesty’s 
cruisers, and yet all in vain. The Zanzibar 
country is to be now more closely shut up 
than ever, and unless we have an English 
settlement somewhere on the main land, be- 
yond the so-called dominion of the Portuguese, 
all repressive measures will continue fruitless.” 
—Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 


The Advantages of Educating Children in the 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.—Our hon- 
orable Friend George Whitehead, says: “I 
always had a love to the Bible, and to read- 
ing therein, from my childhood, yet did not 
truly understand, nor experience those doc- 
trines essential to salvation, nor the new 
covenant dispensation, until my mind was 
turned to the light of Christ, the living 
eternal Word, the entrance whereof giveth 
light and understanding to the simple. Yet 
I do confess, it was some advantage to me 
frequently to read the Holy Scriptures, when 
I was ignorant, and did not understand the 

reat and essential things therein testified of. 
‘or when the Lord had livingly in some 
measure opened my understanding in the 
holy Scriptures, by my often reading the 
same before, having the better remembrance 
thereof, it was a help and advantage to my 
secret meditations, when a lively sense and 
comfort of the Scriptures was in measure 
given me by the Spirit, and thereby I was 
the more induced to the serious reading and 
consideration of what I read in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the comfort thereof made known 
by the holy Spirit enlightening the under- 
standing. It is through faith which is in 
Ghrist, that the holy Scriptures are said to 
make the man of God, ‘ Wise unto salvation, 
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and profitable to him, for doctrine, reproof, 
admonition and instruction in righteousness, 
that he may be perfect and thorougly fur- 
nished in every good word and work.’ Doubt- 
less, Paul esteemed Timothy’s knowing the 
holy Scriptures from a child to be some ad- 
vantage and help to him, but it was princi- 
pally through faith, which is in Christ Jesus. 

These things considered, I would not have 
Christian parents remiss in educating, and 
causing their children to read the holy Scrip- 
tures, but to induce them both to learn and 
frequently to read therein. It may be of real 
advantage and profitable to them, when they 
come to have their understandings enlighten- 
ed, and to know the Truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus. I have sometimes observed children 
in reading the Bible, have been affected with 
the good things they have read, from a secret 
belief of them, which hath had such impres- 
sion, that they have been induced to a more 
serious consideration thereof, when the Lord 
has opened their understandings in some mea- 
sure, by the light of his grace in them. 

By what I have here declared in commend- 
ation of holy Scripture, and the advantage 
thereof, I would not be understood to limit 
the gift of the Spirit of God, or ministry there- 
of, or any of his divine graces, from the illiter- 
ate, the unlearned, or from persons of little 
education,—as ploughmen, herdsmen, shep- 
herds, fishermen, &c. For God hath given of 
his good Spirit, and spiritual gifts to such, and 
hath promised ‘to pour out of his Spirit upon 
all flesh ; and that sons and daughters should 
prophesy.’ And Moses said, ‘ Would God that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
he would put his Spirit upon them.’ Among 
whom both men and women, learned and un- 
learned, are included.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The following account of the severity of the 
winter of 1715 and ‘16 in England, is taken 
from the Stamford Mercury, of First month 
14th, 1716, said to be the second paper pub. 
lished in England, and then only having 
reached its seventh volume. This winter is 


below London bridge, where people walk on 
the ice, as it is said, beyond Gravesend.” 

So severe was the frost, that even when a 
strong spring-tide came on the 21st, and over- 
flowed Palace Yard, raising the ice “many feet 
perpendicular,” it caused no interruption to 
the diversions on the Thames. 

Following the iron frost came a magnificent 
aurora borealis, which attracted much atten- 
tion, and is described at full; and a formid- 
able phenomenon was observed at Elstone, 
near Newark, which is thus described by a 
minister, an eye-witness: “On Tuesday last, 
the 6th of March, when coming home from 
my house in Newark, I observed in the south- 
west a long and broad stream of light issuing 
out of a darkish cloud (betwixt twenty and 
twenty-five degrees of the horizon as near as 
I can guess) like to the beams of the sun set- 
ting in a drizzling evening, the stream point- 
ing directly towards the zenith. I was some- 
what amazed at it, considering the sun had 
been more than an hour set, and the moon’s 
rising not being till morning. Presently after 
some other streams issued out of another cloud 
near to the former with a very unusual light, 
and with a variety of colors, black, blue, flame- 
color, yellow, &c., and so more and more till 
all that part of the heavens was overspread. 
During this whole time, never were seen such 
contentions (as it were) as betwixt these me- 
teors—being all in confusion, and darting one 
against another, with an incredible force and 
swiftness, for about an hour and a half. 
Through all that region of air, where this con- 
fusion and strife (for 1 can term it nothing else) 
was, the stars appeared clear as through athin, 
bright smoke, or as the sun sometimes through 
a thin bright cloud. The other part of the 
heaven, towards the north, east and the south- 
east was very clear, the stars bright and twink- 
ling, as in a winter’s night, when there is no 
moon. About nine at night, these meteors 
(if I may so call them) in a great measure dis- 
appeared, but not quite ; some faint sort of con- 
tentions (as it were) were still perceived : and 
about ten of the clock they broke out again 
with a fresh violence in the same manner as 


said to have been, with the single exception of} before, and so continued till about half-past 


that of 1708 9, the most rigorous ever known 
in these islands. 

“The Thames has now become one solid 
rock of ice ; coaches, carriers with their horses 
and their wagons, have passed like a public 
road ; booths, for the sale of brandy, wine, 
ale and other liquors, have been fixed there 
for some time. But now it is made in a man- 


ner like a town, thousands and thousands of 


people cross it, and with wonder view the 
mountainous heaps of water that now lie con- 
gealed into ice, notwithstanding the resistance 
given to the cold by the movement of the tide. 
On Thursday a pretty large cook’s shop was 
erected there, and people went as regularly 
to the ordinary, as they do in the city. Over 
against Westminster Hall, Whitehall and 
White Fryars, printing presses are kept upon 
the ice, where thousands of people have their 


names printed off, to transmit the wonders of 


the season to their children. It has not much 
longer to continue to equal, or even to out-do 
the great frost (1709) which is now made, as 
it were, an eraof time.” Again, on the 19th: 
“The booths on the Thames increase daily, 
where all manner of goods are sold ; and this 


iday three whole oxen were roasted upon it, 


viz., one near Lambeth, the second near St. 
Paul’s wharf, and the third near Rotherhith, 


eleven. About twelve, a bright globular body 
appeared, as big as, and like the sun at his 
rising, but not quite so clear. Indeed it was 
the most astounding sight I ever yet beheld. 
During this time the light was such that I 
myself, (though now almost sixty years of 
age,) and another minister did read several 
titles of the books in the Bible, without any 
use of art. The night was calm, not so much 
as a breath of wind was perceived. It began, 
according to my opinion, in the north-west, 
and so drew round to the south-east. It was 
observed by a thousand people, not without 
the greatest wonder, and with strange appre- 
hensions ; some looking for the day of judg- 
ment, others as the presages of future events 
and calamities,” 


Jonathan Burnyeat, 

In the early days of our religious Society, 
there were several remarkable instances of 
persons quite young in life giving themselves 
up unreservedly to serve and follow the Lord ; 
and who, after experiencing the renewing, 
transforming power of Divine Grace, were 
called into the ministry, and made able 
preachers of the Gospel of life and salvation. 
Among these was Jonathan Burnyeat, of 
whom “that worthy Elder and faithful ser- 
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vant of Jesus Christ,” James Dickinson speaks ‘tional character of a few in this respect being 


as follows: “In the forepart of the year 1699, 


difficult to establish. He recommends, there- 


I had drawings in my mind to visit Friends fore, that woolen garments colored with ani- 
in Scotland, and proceeded on that service in |line colors should not be worn next the skin, 
company with Jonathan Burnyeat (son of and suggests as a test for these colors, that a 
John Burnyeat), who had the like concern. |portion of the wool be heated to boiling, in a 
test-tube, with 90 per cent. alcohol, and if the 
latter acquire a red, violet, or violet-blue tint 
the coloring matter is suspicious.— Late Paper. 


As he was very young, and had not travelled 
in Trath’s service before, a concern fell upon 
me for his preservation every way. The Lord 
was kind to us, and bore up our spirits in all 
our exercises. My companion was deeply 
opened into the mysteries of God’s kingdom ; 
and grew in his gift, so as to give counsel to 
young and old; he was very zealous against 
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NINTH MONTH 13, 1873. 


deceit and wickedness, both in professor and|= 


profane; and often reproved such. We tra- 
velled together through the south and west 
parts of Scotland, to Douglas, Hamilton and 
Glasgow, and had many meetings among the 

eople ; laboring to turn their minds to the 

ord Jesus Christ, who is the light of the 
world ; warning all who professed the light 
to be their way, to be careful to walk therein, 
that they might know their communion to in- 
crease with the Lord, their fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Christ to 
cleanse them from all unrighteousness. Then 
we travelled down into the north, and had 
many precious mectings. From thence we 
returned to the Yearly Meeting in Edinburg, 
where we met with many brethren. Abund- 
ance of people came to the meeting, who were 
very rude and wicked, and labored to disturb 
us; but the testimony of truth coming over 
all, some among them were troubled and 
chained down by the powerof God. We were 
deeply bound under a sense of the Lord’s 
favor to us; yet under great sorrow to see 
the wickedness of the people. A concern 
came upon Jonathan Burnyeat to write a 
warning to the inhabitants of that place, 
which was afterwards put in print to answer 
its service. Then we travelled to Kelso, and 
visited Friends there; so to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; from thence to Northumberland, and 
had meetings at several places; many hearts 
were reached by the power of Truth. Being 
clear we returned home, and witnessed peace 
to flow in our souls.” 

From a note in the 12th volume Friends’ 
Library, page 398, it appears that Jonathan 
Burnyeat was born on the 4th of the Eleventh 
month, 1686, and died on the 5th of the Third 
month, 1709, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. When he accompanied James Dickin- 
son in the gospel service referred to in the 
preceding extract, he was consequently only a 
little more than twelve years of age. He died 
at Graythwaits in Cumberland, and the dates 
of his birth and decease, are copied from the 
registers of Pardshaw Monthly Meeting. 


Poisonous Woolen Goods.—Dr. Hagar states 
that a number of cases have occurred in Berlin, 
where colored woolen garments, worn next 


the skin, have produced a peculiar kind of 


poisoning. Violet-gray woolen stockings, after 
having been worn less than six hours, caused 
redness of the skin, and permanent pustules, 
in connection with feverish symptoms, and 
constipation. Tho same results followed after 
the stockings had been treated with boiling 
water. Similar symptoms were produced by 
gray woolen shirts, next the skin, and by the 
red binding of others. He considers aniline 
colors as arule poisonous in their action upon 
the skin, as has been established in regard to 
coralline, in spite of all denials ; the excep- 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received a printed copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the above-named meeting during 
its session of 1873; from which it appears, 
that epistles were read from other Yearly 
Meetings, and ove general epistle sent to them 
all in reply. At the request of one of the 
Quarterly Meetings, the conclusion of the 
Yearly Meeting last year to proceed in the 
building of a house to accommodate a Board- 
ing School was reconsidered, and the whole 
subject deferred until another year. Adam 
Spencer was appointed Clerk and Levi Varney 
Assistant. After reading and answering the 
Queries and replies thereto, a minute of advice 
waa adopted and directed to be read in the 
Quarterly Meetings and at the close of First- 
day meetings; from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 

“* For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’ is a truth we renewedly feel 
to be precious. We are also reminded that 
He who caused the dry bones to live, will en- 
able us to live before Him, by the influence of 
His spirit in us. The Spirit of Truth is come, 
and will lead us into all truth and out of all 
error. If we adhere to his teachings we shall 
be directed aright and in harmony. He does 
not lead one person one way, and another in 
an opposite direction. The mind of Trath is 
the same now as it ever was. It is the same 
to us as it was to our fathers; its teachings 
the same. The promptings to diversity of 
thought and action are of the natural man, 
and are evidences of remaining infirmity. 
The effect of the leaven of the kingdom of 
heaven, is to leaven into one lump. The 
greater the attainment of perfection in Christ, 
the nearer we come into ‘the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,’ and the greater 
the power for good. ‘The nearer this stand- 
ard is arived at, the less will be known of a 
judging Spirit, and more care will be exer- 
cised not to put a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion to fall in a brother’s way. The nearer 
the different members of the body are united 
to Christ Jesus the Head, the more will those 
members give evidence of complete redemp 
tion. The tree being made good the fruit 
will also be good—the fruit will show what 
the tree is. If we have been with Jesus, men 
will take knowledge of the blessed fact by our 
fruits: and this knowledge will promote our 
service in the truth. If we belong to the fam- 
ily of God and faithfully regard his teachings, 
He will not suffer us to wound the least of 
His children, by any harsh word or untoward 
act. If through unwatchfulness we should 
do so, our Father will require us to confess 
that fault to those we have offended. Such 
acknowledgments open the way to near access 
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to Him, and barriers to worship, especially in 
the household, are thus removed. We were 
encouraged to faithfulness in this engagement, 
to every manifested duty therein.” 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders sent 
a minute to the Yearly Meeting, which was 
“recommended to the attention of Friends ;” 
it concludes as follows: 

“We were reminded of the declaration of 
our dear Saviour, ‘ without me ye can do no- 
thing. May we dwell near that unfailing 
source, so as to be qualified for usefulness in 
the Church, and to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called with all lowli- 
ness and meekness. As each one is engaged 
to do his own part as a member of the body 
of Christ, acting under the influence of His 
spirit, we shall become as lively stones, fitted 
to fill the place designed for us in the spiritual 
temple, in the building up the superstructure, 
the sound of a hammer is not heard. Thus 
dwelling upon the watch-tower, and keeping 
the mind singly fixed upon the Great Captain, 
we shall see eye to eye; harmony and love 
will prevail, and we shall be enabled, as with 
one heart and one mouth, to glorify God, 
even the Father.” 

A communication was received and read 
from the Ontario and Quebec Temperance 
and Prohibitory Leagues, referred to a Com- 
mittee and an answer returned by the meet- 
ing. A rule was adopted making it a disown- 
able offence to import, manufacture, or vend 
intoxicating liquors, or to sell grain or other 
produce for their manufacture. A clause was 
also introduced that ‘‘ No other than the strict- 
ly medicinal use of intoxicating drinks is to 
be allowed.” 

The reports show there are belonging to the 
Yearly Meeting, ‘21 Meetings, 230 families, 
211 parts of families, 247 children of school 
age—nearly all are attending common schools 
—1,406 members, 17 deceased within the past 
year, nine received by certificate from other 
Meetings, 14 received into membership by 
convincement, two disowned, six removed out 
of the Yearly Meeting.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1GN.—The French government has been notified 
from Berlin that, France having fulfilled all her engage- 
ments, the occupation of French territory by the Ger- 
man forces is legally ended. The evacuation of Verdun 
by the Germans has begun. 

The American citizens, resident in Paris, proposed 
to display the United States flag on the 4th inst., in 
honor of the proclamation of the French Republic, but 
the Prefect strongly objected and they forebore doing 
sO. 
The Minister of the Interior has issued an order pro- 
hibiting the publication of the radical Republican jour- 
nal Le Peuple Souverain, because of the appearance in 
its columns of articles inciting to disturbance, and con- 
tempt of the government. 

The London police force numbers 9,761 men, who 
patrol, night and day, 6,612 miles of streets. The num- 
ber of arrests in 1872 was 78,203. The arrests for 
drunkenness are increasing, but those for theft and 
other crimes are diminishing. The large supplies of 
tin now coming into the markets of Europe from Aus- 
tralia are affecting the shares in the mines of Cornwall. 
We learn from a recent return, that the value of gold 
and minerals raised in the colony of Victoria since the 
first discovery of the gold fields down to the end of 1872, 
was estimated at £168,566,033, which is made up prin- 
cipally from gold, silver, tin, copper and antimony, as 
follows : Gold, £168,149,305 ; silver, £5281; tin, £281,- 
105; copper, £5810, and antimony, £77,237. 

On the 5th inst. the Spanish Ministry resigned in a 
body. In the session of the Spanish Cortes, held the 
6th inst., Castelar demanded as the conditions on which 
he would accept office, that he be empowered to iw 
crease the army, purchase 500,000 rifles, organize the 
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militia, and impose a forced loan or be furnished with 5 per cents, 112. Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6.20; State 
adequate means to meet the expenses of the war against extra, $7.50 a $7.30; finer brands, $7.50 a $10. White 
the Carlists and Communists. He also demanded au-! Michigan wheat, $1.85; red western, $1.69; No. 2 
thority to suspend the constitutional guarantees, &c., Chicago spring, $1.64 a $1.65; No. 3 do., $1.62. Oats, 
when in his judgment the measure became necessary. 45a 51 cts. Yellow corn, 66 a 67 cts. ; white, 69 a 72 
The Cortes unanimously voted to confer all the powers cts. Philadelphia.—Middling cotton, 203 a 21} cts. for 
demanded. On the 7th the Cortes elected Castelar uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $3.50 a 
President. \$4.50; finer brands, $5 a $10. White wheat, $1.75 a 

The garrison of Berga, besieged by the Carlists, $1.85 ; amber, $1.70; western red, $1.62 a $1.67. Mixed 
threaten to evacuate the town unless supplies arrive corn, 64 a 65 cts.; yellow, 66 cts. Oats, 40 a 48 cts. 
soon. Smoked hams, 14a 16 cts. Lard, 8} a9 cts. Clover- 

The Carlists have carried off from Vera a number of seed, 9} a 10 cts. The receipts of beef cattle at the 
women, who were chosen by ballot in the province of Avenue Drove-yard were about 4200 head. Choice 
Biscay, to make uniforms for the Carlist soldiers. The 'and extra sold at 6} a 7} cts. per Ib. gross; fair to good, 
Spanish government forces at Bilboa, now invested by 5 a 6 cts., and common, 3} a 4} cts. About 16,000 
the Carlists, have sufficient provisions on hand to last |sheep sold at 4} a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 6,000 hogs at 
through the winter. All commercial traffic between $7.25 a $7.37} per 100 Ib. net for corn fed. Chicago.— 
the city and the port has been prohibited, in order to Spring extra flour, $5.50 a $6.37. No. 1 spring wheat, 
allow full play for the guns of the Spanish war ships. |$1.20; No. 2 do., $1.16. No.2 corn, 41} cts. No. 2 

The iron-clads Almanza and Vittoria, have been sent |oats, 284 cts. No. 2 barley, $1.21; No. 3, 88 a 91 cts. 
by the British Vice-Admiral to Gibraltar. The in- | Lard, 7§ cts. St. Lowis.—Winter superfine flour, $4 a 
surgent leaders in Cartagena sent a written remon- $4.50; extra, $4.75 a $6.50. No. 2 winter red wheat, 
strance against the removal of the vessels, but did not /$1.55; No. 3 do., $1.40. No. 2 corn, 47 cts. No. 2 


attempt opposition by force. 

The Carlists claim that Spaniards in Cuba are con- 
tributing liberally to their cause. There are now about | 
40,000 Carlists under arms in Spain. They are making | 
arrangements to re-establish a cannon foundry near the | 
town of Fortosa. 

The insurgent Junta in Cartagena is sending emis- 
saries, who are plentifully provided with money, to 
Barcelona, to organize a movement in favor of a separate 
government for Catalonia. A Madrid dispatch of the 
8th says: The new Ministry is announced to-day. It 
is constituted as follows: Castelar, President, without a 
vortfolio ; Carvajal, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Berges, 

finister of Justice; Pedregal, Minister of Finance ; 
Cervera, Minister of Public Works ; Lieutenant General 
Sanchez Bregna, Minister of War ; Oveiro, Minister of 
Marine; Maisonava, Minister of the Interior; Salor, | 
Minister of Colonies. Castelar and his colleagues will 
make a powerful effort to crush both the Carlists and 
the insurgents of Cartagena and other cities. 

A Bombay dispatch of the 2d says: A ferry boat 
on the Indus, while crossing the river near Kairah, 
capsized and sunk in deep water. She was crowded 
with passengers, of whom ninety are reported to be 
drowned. 

On the night of the 7th inst., the square of buildings 
in Havana, known as the Piaza Vapor, was entirely 
destroyed by tire. About twenty lives were lost by the 
fire, and the estimated loss of property near one million 
of dollars. 

London, 9th mo. 8th.—Consols 923. 
per cents, 923 ; new fives, 91}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8jd. a 9d.; Orleans, 94d. 
a 9}d. Sales 18,000 bales. Breadstuffs steady. 

Europe has 171 cities each of which has more than 
50,000 inhabitants. The six largest are London, Paris, 
Constantinople, Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

UNITED StateEs.— Miscellaneous— There were 615 
deaths in New York last week. The interments in 
Philadelphia for the week ending 6th inst., numbered 
299, including 28 deaths of cholera infantum, 31 con- 
sumption, 22 marasmus, and 12 old age. The mean 
temperature of the Eighth month, by the Pennsylvania 
Hospital record, was 75.95 deg., the highest during the 
month 93 deg., and the lowest 61 deg. The average of 
the mean temperature of the Eighth month for the past 
85 years, is stated to be 73.36 deg.; the highest mean 
during that entire period was 81.64 deg., in 1872, the 

lowest was 66 deg. in 1816. The mean temperature of 
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oats, 33} cts. Spring barley, $1.27 a $135. Rye, 73a 
75 cts. Lard, 8} cts. Louisville —Family flour, $5.75 
a $7.75. Choice white wheat, $1.50; red, $1.30 a $1.45. 
Corn, 60 a 63 cts. Oats, 42 a 44 cts. Cincinnati.— 
Family flour, $7 a $7.25. Wheat, $1.40. Corn, 52 a 
53 cts. Rye, 82 cts. Oats, 34a 45 cts. Lard, 8 a 8j cts. 


WESTTOWN. 

A Special meeting of the Committee on Instruction 
will be held on Fourth-day, the 10th inst., at 2 o’clock 
P. M., in the Committee-room on Arch St. General 
and punctual attendance is requested. 


WANTED 
A teacher for a small Monthly Meeting School at 
Fallsington, to commence immediately and teach three 
months. Compensation $22 per month and board. 
Apply to JAMEs H. Moon, Fallsington, Bucks Co., 
Penna. 


WANTED 


A suitable woman Friend to act as Governess at 
Westtown Boarding School. Apply to 
Rebecca 8. Allen, Philadelphia. 
Sarah A. Richie, 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED 
A teacher in the classical department on the boys’ 
side at Westtown School. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co. 
Joseph Walton, Philadelphia. 
William Evans, 2 
Charles Evans, = 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Wryter Session will open on the 3rd of 
Eleventh month. Friends intending to send pupils to 
ithe Institution are requested to make early application 
\to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. Applications may also be left with JACOB SMEDLEY, 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





the three summer months of 1873 has been 76.50 deg., 
which is 3.59 deg. below that of the summer of 1872. 

The total imports at New York last week were 
$7,807,237, of which $4,520,767 were general merchan- 
dize and $3,286,470 dry goods. 

The last instalment of the payment of the Geneva 
award was received by the U.S. Treasurer on the 5th 
inst. 

The number of emigrants landed at Castle Garden, 
N. Y., between Ist mo. Ist and 8th mo. 31st last, was 
201,497, which is 4874 less than in the corresponding 
months 1872. 

The United States steamer Tuscarora has been or- 
dered to survey a route for a submarine cable from the 
west coast of the United States to China and Japan. 
The survey will commence from some point in the 
vicinity of Puget Sound. It is not probable that much 
progress will be made in the survey this season, as the 
weather will soon be unfavorable for it. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
wn the Sth inst. New York.— American gold, 112. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 1868, 115; ditto, 10-40 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, to be opened 
about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 North Third St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin St. 
Richard J. Allen, 472 North Third St. 


|FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A teacher of the school will be wanted at the com- 

;mencement of the Fall term. 

Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester 

Co., Pa. 


Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from William C. Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 47; 
from William Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Amy 
Middleton, N. J., per Josiah L. Haines, $2, vol. 47; 
jfrom Elizabeth T. Yarnall and Edward 8. Yarnall, Pa., 
$2 each, vol. 47; from Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; 
from Joel Wilson, Agent, N. J., for Ruth Anna Harned 
and Isaac C. Stokes, $2 each, vol. 47; from Nancy B., 
Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 47; from Joseph Waring, 
Canada, $2.25, to No. 23, vol. 48 and Postage, and for 
Joseph Pollard, $2.25, vol. 47 and Postage; from John 
M. Smith, Agent, O., $2, vol. 47, and for Rachel Barber, 
Eliza Wilson, David Stephen and Henry Briggs, $2 
each, vol. 47; from Joseph Hall, Agent, lo., for Sarah 
A. Atkinson, Nathan Satterthwaite, and Charles Leech, 
$2 each, vol. 47, and for Benjamin Ellyson, $4.50, vols. 
46 and 47; from Ephraim Smith, City, $2, vol. 47, 
and for Abiah Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 47 ; from Martha Mickle, N. J., per Carlton, 
P. Stokes, $2, vol. 47; from Thomas Kite, O., $2, vol. 
47; from Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2, to No. 8, vol. 48 ; from 
Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., for Joseph Winder, 
Joseph Stratton, Benjamin H. Coppock, William G. 
Coppuck, and Jonathan Dean, $2 each, vol. 47; from 
Emeline E. Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 47; from Jacob 
Parker, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Penelope Smith, N. J., 
$2, vol. 47; from Ruth Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 47; from 
Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol. 47; from Rufus 
Churchill, N. S., #2, vol. 47; from Jacob Reeder, Io., 
$2, vol. 47; from Walter Edgerton, Ind., $2, vol. 47; 
from Thomas Emmons, Io., $2, vol. 47; from Sarah C, 
Winner, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Edward G. Smedley, 
Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Samuel Pancoast, Pa., $2, vol. 
47; from Susannah Marriott, N. Y., $2, vol. 47; from 
Phebe Bowerman, N. Y., $2, vol. 47; from Susanna 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., per 
Elizabeth Hoopes, $2, vol. 47; from Ashton Richard- 
son, Del., $2, vol. 47; from William T. Fawcett, Ind., 
$2, vol. 47; from George M. Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 47; 
for Thomas Y. Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from James 
R. Kite, Agent, O., $2, vol. 47, and for Ezra Llewelyn, 
Jason Penrose, Richard Penrose, Joseph King, Aaron 
P. Dewees, Joseph Masters, Jesse Dewees, Thomas 
Llewelyn, Mary Wilson, Patience Gifford, Hannah M. 
Penrose, William Masters, David Masters, and Elwood 
Burgess, $2 each, vol. 47; from Amos Evens and 
Joseph K. Evens, N. J., $2 each, vol. 47; from Rachel 
M. Thorp, William Thorp, and George W. Thorp, Pa., 
$2 each, vol. 47; from James J. Lord, N. J., per Jno. 
M. Saunders, $2, vol. 47 ; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., 
$2, vol. 47; from Edwin P. Hannum, Pa., $2, vol. 47 ; 
from George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 47, and for 
Robert W. Lewis, $2, vol. 47 ; from Truman Forsythe, 
Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, 
vol. 47; from Elizabeth J. Richards, City, $2, vol. 47 ; 
from Watson Newbold, N. J., $2, vol. 47, and for 
Walter Newbold, $2, vol. 47; from George Reid, City, 
$2, vol. 47, and for Thomas Doane, $2, vol. 47; from 
James F. Reid, Pa., per George D. Reid, $2, vol. 47; 
from Joseph S. Moore, City, $2, vol. 47, and for Walker 
Moore, Pa., 32, vol. 47; from Joseph Scattergood, Jr., 
Agent, Pa., for Phineas Pratt, Abraham Pennell, Jacob 
Smedley, John W. Townsend, Eusebius H. Townsend, 
William P. Townsend, Hannah Taylor, Lewis Embree, 
FE. Malin Hoopes, Ruth Anna Hoopes, Samuel R. Kirk, 
Isaiah Kirk, and Benjamin Hoopes, Pa., and Thomas 
Thorp, Del., $2 each, vol. 47; from William Windle, 
Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Daniel Corbit, Del., $2, vol. 47; 
from Charles E. Gause, N. J., $2, vol. 47; for Phebe 
Griffin and William D. Griffin, N. Y., $2 each, vol. 47 ; 
from Townsend Hoopes, Pa., per Susan T. Hoopes, $2, 
vol. 47; from K. L. Roberts, Edmund Darnell, and John 
H. Lippincott, N. J., per Samuel H. Roberts, $2 each, 
vol. 47; from Micajah M. Morlan, Agent, O., for 
Mordecai Morlan, Priscilla W. Coffee, Thomas Y. 
French, and Josiah Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 47; from 
Mary N. Griffith, Mo., per R. 8. Griffith, $2, vol. 47; 
from Benjamin Hayes, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Samuel 
E. DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 47 ; from Enos Smedley, Pa., 
>2, vol. 47, from Nathan Hilles, City, $2, vol. 47 ; from 
Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Elisha Wood- 
worth, Mass., $2, to No. 44, vol. 47; from Ann M. 
Wetherill, Pa., $2, vol. 47; from Elizabeth R. Bedell, 
Io., $2, vol. 47; from Sarah F. Carr, R. I., $2, vol. 47; 
from Mary H. Pennell, City, $2, vol. 47 ; from Jno. W. 
Cloud, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 47. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


Diep, 8th mo. 30th, 1873, at her residence at Penns- 
ville, near Muncy, Pa., after a lingering illness, MARY 
R. Meyers, aged 45 years, a member of Muncy 
Monthly Meeting. 
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